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more significant. And who, more than Lloyd George,
should be qualified to speak on the dangers of wars
and the winning of them? There he stands, an old
man with no infirmities of mind or body, but with the
authority of historic experience. It is not safe to ridi-
cule or interrupt him. One rather unworthy trick of
those who dread the mischief he may do them is to
organize laughter against him. He once made one
of his slips in his indictment. An elderly opponent
said to his neighbours, "Come on, let's laugh at
him!" No doubt Lloyd George heard, for he brought
his guns round to bear on the knot of childish and
disorderly Members. He has only to scold "This is
no laughing matter" (when he really means "I will
not be a laughing stock53), or "I have had great
experience of these vital questions" (i.e. "I was once
Prime Minister when you and your friends were
sheltering behind my leadership"), to bring out the
cheers which deprecate further interruptions.
So, while he is not doting, he leans heavily on
anecdotage. His war services always supply a trump
card. He may have paid the munition workers at
rates that were ruinously generous. His methods of
winning support from Labour and Capital may have
been unconventional. But he got the guns. He pro-
duced the shells. He kept his head and warmed the
heart of a sorely tried people. When he was Prime
Minister we did not suffer starvation in 1917, though
the perverse conservatism of some of his colleagues
and subordinates brought us perilously near to it.
All these achievements are never very far from the
memory of those who hate him most bitterly and
suspect him most cordially. Then there is the sobering
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